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The epoch of the Protestant revolution appears to be drawing 
to a close. The erection of absolute sovereign separate national 
states has not proved to be the satisfactory form of world-order. 
And the tendency to religious separatism has also shown many signs 
of yielding to a new impulse for a reassertion of a spiritual unity. 
In older nations, where the religious institutions are more rigid and 
where memories of the controversial origins are still vivid, the 
separatist feeling still prevents any organized expression of the 
new tendency; but in younger peoples the case is different. In 
Canada, more than anywhere else, the pressure of similar social con- 
ditions upon the various religious bodies while yet plastic tended 
to produce constant approximations both in temper and in organiza- 
tion. It is in Canada, therefore, that the most advanced movement 
to comprehensive church union has taken place with the prospect 
that in the immediate future a consummation will be reached 
marking the definite opening of a new era of church union. 

Thirty-five years ago the reunion had become a fact within the 
families of churches. Presbyterians had united among themselves, 
and Methodists had also united among themselves. These achieve- 
ments and the negotiations which led to them indicated both the 
direction and the means of advance. True, there had been a small 
percentage of Presbyterian churches which had on one ground or 
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another remained aloof from the united body, but as time passed 
by the personal and local considerations yielded to more permanent 
and national ones, and the unity has become complete. The 
Methodist union was complete from the first, save for the action 
of individuals, who here and there withdrew from the new fellow- 
ship. The Presbyterian traditions which were thus blended all 
derived from the various religious movements of Scotland ; but the 
Methodist traditions were more diverse. There were two different 
centers of missionary work in the evangelization of Canada. One 
was found in the various Methodist groups in England, while the 
other consisted of the Episcopal type of Methodism in the United 
States. It may safely be claimed that the antipathies which had 
to be overcome in accomplishing these fusions were not less serious 
and the local rivalries not less strenuous than any which confront 
the United churches as they now seek a larger union. 

Before the last century closed several conferences of an unofficial 
character had sought to evolve a scheme for more economical use of 
the church forces in evangelizing the country by means of a federal 
court or otherwise, in order that the scandal of competitive ecclesi- 
asticism should be abolished or reduced to a minimum. In 1899 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church declared definitely 
for a plan of what has since been called "co-operation" in new 
fields. For the purpose of this discussion "co-operation" has 
meant that the churches co-operate only in assigning certain 
districts to the missionary enterprise of certain churches. The 
main principle was that the new towns along one new line of railway 
would be assigned to one church, while the territory bordering on 
another new railway would be in the charge of the other body. 
This movement has reached a very high degree of development and 
has resulted in the elimination over vast areas of all overlapping 
of church work. The spirit generated in sessions in which the 
common task of evangelization was felt to be the supreme interest 
aided considerably in strengthening the demand for some more 
radical and constructive method in place of this purely palliative 
treatment of Protestant separatism. 

Ere that movement for "co-operation" was fairly started, 
however, the Methodist General Conference met in Winnipeg in 
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1902. The moment was opportune. A great migration into the 
Canadian prairie provinces was then in progress, and the confer- 
ence felt the challenge of this great field. Some felicitous words 
spoken by a fraternal delegation of the Presbyterian church con- 
tributed to the result, but whatever the personal and local influences 
the decision reached was momentous for the future of Canadian 
Christianity. The following resolution was adopted: 

While this conference declares itself in favor of a measure of organic 
unity wide enough to embrace all the evangelical denominations in Canada, 
and regrets that hitherto all efforts and negotiations have failed to result in 
the formulation of such a comprehensive scheme, so that the outlook for it at 
present does not seem practicable; 

Yet inasmuch as the problem of the unification of several of these denomi- 
nations appears to present much less serious obstacles, since their relations are 
already marked by a great degree of spiritual unity, and they have already 
become closely assimilated in standards and ideals of church life, forms of 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity; 

And since, further, the present conditions of our country and those in 
immediate prospect demand the most careful economy of the resources of the 
leading and aggressive evangelical denominations both in ministers and money, 
in order to overtake the religious needs of the people pouring into our new 
settlements, which economy seems impossible without further organic unity, 
or its equivalent; 

This general Conference is of the opinion that the time is opportune for a 
definite practical movement concentrating attention on and aiming at the 
practical organic unity of these denominations already led by Providence into 
such close fraternal relations; 

And whereas a definite proposal has been discussed to some extent in the 
press and elsewhere, looking to ultimate organic union of the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Methodist churches in Canada, this Conference, in no 
spirit of exclusiveness toward others not named, declares it would regard a 
movement with this object in view with great gratification believing that the 
deliberate friendly discussion of the doctrinal, practical, and administrative 
problems involved, with the purpose of reaching an agreement, would not 
only facilitate the finding and formulation of a Basis of Union, but would also 
educate the people interested into a deeper spirit of unity, and into that spirit 
of reasonable concession on which the successful consummation of such move- 
ments ultimately so largely depends. 

And this General Conference would further recommend this movement 
to the prayerful interest and sympathy of the Methodist church in the devout 
hope that if organic union of the denominations named be achieved, it may be 
accompanied with great blessings to the church and to the nation at large and 
redound to the greater glory of God. 
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That a representative committee, to be composed of seven ministers and 
seven laymen, with the General Superintendent, be appointed to receive com- 
munications on the subject of the foregoing resolutions from the churches 
named, confer with committees that may be appointed by such churches, and 
report to the next General Conference. 

Now it should be stated that the General Conference or the 
supreme court of the Methodist church met only once in four 
years, while the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church met 
annually. Thus this resolution was submitted to the Assembly 
in 1903 and referred to a committee. On April 21, 1904, for the 
first time a joint committee of the three churches met for conference 
pursuant to the foregoing resolution, and thus the organized move- 
ment for Canadian church union was definitely started. 

It may be convenient to mention that the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches were the two foremost Protestant com- 
munions in Canada and were approximately equal in numbers. 
The Congregational churches included considerably fewer mem- 
bers. There were many, however, who felt that there were other 
differences which neutralized this appearance of equality in 
strength. Some indeed felt that there were social differences, and 
while these were rarely referred to in public discussion they were 
no insignificant part of the more private discussion of the matter. 
At that time the Methodist church alone stood solidly for the total 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, and such an attitude was viewed 
with misgiving by more conservative elements in the old Scottish 
membership. On the other hand, there were many Methodists 
who viewed with grave uneasiness what appeared to them as a 
tendency to subordinate directness of moral and spiritual appeal 
to the conservation of social status. From the very first the situa- 
tion was complicated by the fact that the real differences of social 
attitude and temper could not very well be discussed in the open 
without offense, and thus the arguments set forth in public did not 
fully represent the issue as it existed in the minds of large numbers 
of the people. Any transcript of the records, therefore, will fail 
to reveal some of the main elements in the actual discussion. Long 
ere the discussion closed the Presbyterians had accepted the 
Methodist position regarding the liquor trade. 
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On the eve of the first session of the joint committee three 
persons met in Montreal and talked over the situation. The first, 
a foremost Congregationalist, remarked, "The one outstanding 
difficulty in the way of progress is the self-complacency of the 
Presbyterians. They think they have all the scholarship." The 
second, reared in the Presbyterian fold, answered, "Yes, and 
the Methodists think they have all the piety." To this the third, 
a Methodist, added, "But neither has any to spare." 

This slight incident exactly expresses one aspect of the mis- 
conceptions and misgivings which prevailed among the members 
of the joint committee; but there was more than this slight tend- 
ency to emphasize each other's peculiar quality. There had been 
church union in Scotland, and it had been brought about by a 
process which did not fully unify. The legal aspect of the case 
had not been rightly appreciated, and the courts of law invalidated 
the action of the church courts, so that had there not been a special 
act of parliament the whole property of the Free Church would 
have remained vested in the minority which declined to enter the 
union. Though the precedents in Canada had established a usage 
of having such unions consummated by acts of the federal and the 
provincial legislatures, the decision in the case of the Scottish 
churches aroused in some minds a fear that the whole effort was 
futile and might as well be ended at the start. 

With this in mind the members assembled, and one magnificent 
Presbyterian set forth from his own point of view the hopelessness 
of amalgamating with people such as the Methodists, who were 
so lacking in this and that, and so abundantly supplied with this 
and that other. The utterance was frank and perfectly clear in 
meaning, and not less significant because it came from a tender, 
loving spirit. Then there spoke the foremost debater of the 
Methodist church of that day, who answered in kind, with equal 
definiteness of conviction, or of prejudice — as one prefers to describe 
it. What was the use of going farther? The hollowness of the 
whole proceeding was clear, and the members adjourned until the 
next morning! 

The next morning, however, the Methodists felt they could not 
break negotiations to which they had invited their friends and so 
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preferred to declare the way still open. But the floor was asked 
on behalf of the Presbyterian delegation, which had a unanimous 
report to present. "A unanimous report!" So some good 
Methodists reached for their handbags and looked up their railway 
tickets; but as they listened they replaced the tickets in their 
pockets and stowed the handbags away indefinitely, for the report 
declared that after a frank discussion there had been discovered 
no insuperable barrier to union. And they all asked: "If the 
negotiations could stand the strain of the first impact may it not 
well be that the worst is over ? " 

It is well to recall such incidents as these as showing that the 
way was not without obstruction, personal, constitutional, and 
traditional. The outcome of that meeting, for which Christian 
Canadians waited with deep anxiety, brought comfort and hope; 
for it was a unanimous declaration by all the delegates that without 
committing either of their bodies to any specific policy the delegates 
were "of one mind that organic union is both desirable and prac- 
ticable," and the whole subject was therefore commended to the 
favorable consideration of the chief assemblies of the churches 
concerned. 

Thereupon, seeing that church union was well within the sphere 
of practical ecclesiasticism, the committees were strengthened, so 
that sixty members came from each of the larger bodies and thirty 
from the Congregational churches. The ground was surveyed in 
a preliminary way, and subcommittees were appointed to deal with 
the following aspects of the problem: (i) doctrine, (2) polity, 
(3) the ministry, including term of pastorate, (4) administration, 
and (5) law. These subcommittees worked at their assigned tasks, 
and the first to complete its work was that on doctrine. Indeed so 
very little difficulty was experienced here that some thoughtful 
observers wondered whether too little consideration was being 
given to the great facts of religion for which the United church 
should stand. However, on closer observation it became clear 
that the deep unity as to religious facts makes it easier to accept 
different formulations of those facts as they had been apprehended 
and interpreted in the light of different traditions. 
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Here it may be well to say a word about the general method 
and spirit of all the discussions which followed. Conceivably the 
committee might have proceeded by way of compromise, each group 
being willing to surrender some portion of its traditional heritage 
of practice, phrases, or antipathy, in return for similar surrenders 
on the part of others. This would have given us a great com- 
promise, destitute of the dynamic elements of the several uniting 
bodies; and it has been too readily assumed that this is what 
really happened. On the other hand, that self-complacency from 
which so much had been feared passed away from the very first; 
and instead of each insisting on the completeness of its own endow- 
ment, each was conscious first of all of a great problem for which 
in certain particulars it felt inadequate. Thus there was a disposi- 
tion to acquire from the other lives those very features which would 
make good the defects in one's own church life. Nothing was more 
significant than the frankness with which each acknowledged the 
deficiencies which had to be made good; for this very freedom of 
admission presupposed that the delegates already felt themselves 
so intimately one that- they needed no self-defense nor sought 
vindication from the other. Thus the result tended to compre- 
hension rather than compromise, embracing the characteristic 
features to which each communion held most tenaciously, and 
carrying these over into the new constitution or confession. For 
instance, when the pastorate was under discussion the Methodist 
at once recognized that the Congregationalist guarded the right 
of the local church to select its own pastor, and decided to maintain 
this element. The Congregationalist recognized that the Pres- 
byterian guarded the local church from exploitation by pulpit 
adventurers and at the same time gave dignity and permanence to 
the office of the pastor, so this had to be conserved. The Pres- 
byterian, however, was keenly alive to the waste involved in long 
vacancies and the scandal often involved in "preaching for a call," 
and so welcomed the Methodist provision for effecting all changes 
at a given period, with facility for change when desirable, without 
any stress within a local charge. Thus the best elements were 
fused in the new system. 
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The statement of doctrine bears evidence of its origin in this 
spirit of comprehension. The most notable contribution which 
the Congregational delegation made to the discussion was its 
splendid and successful effort to save the church from the rule of 
another dead hand. Let the statement of doctrine now drawn 
up become a test of the faith of our children, and we make certain 
new strife. Let it be a testimony of the faith which we find to be 
living and working in us in manifold forms, even without logical 
and reflective consistency, and we liberate religious life from the 
bonds of a theological dogma. The very freedom with which 
parallel statements are accepted as of equal value in history, with- 
out any effort to reconcile them in one philosophical statement, 
bears testimony to the practical spirit which was supreme in spite 
of the earnest desire of the older members to make sure that there 
be no break with the continuous tradition of the church. Thus 
we read: 

We the representatives of the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and the Con- 
gregational branches of the church of Christ in Canada do hereby set forth 
the substance of the Christian faith as commonly held among us. In doing 
so, we build upon the foundation laid by the apostles and prophets, confessing 
that Jesus Christ Himself is the chief cornerstone. We affirm our belief in 
the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testaments as the primary source and 
ultimate standard of Christian faith and life. We acknowledge the teaching 
of the great creeds of the ancient church. We further maintain our allegiance 
to the evangelical doctrines of the Reformation as set forth in common in the 
doctrinal standards adopted by the Presbyterian church in Canada, by the 
Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, and by the Methodist church. 
We present the accompanying statement as a brief summary of our common 
faith and commend it to the studious attention of the members and adherents 
of the negotiating churches, as in substance agreeable to the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

It would be impossible in the space available to detail the articles 
of the creed, but a few items of special interest may be selected as 
indicating the spirit of the whole statement: 

On revelation. — We believe that God has revealed himself in nature, in 
history, and in the heart of man; that He has been graciously pleased to make 
clearer revelation of Himself to men of God who spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Spirit; and that in the fulness of time he has perfectly revealed 
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Himself in Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, who is the brightness of the 
Father's glory and the express image of His person. We receive the Holy- 
Scripture of the Old and the New Testaments given by inspiration of God, as 
containing the only infallible rule of faith and life, a faithful record of God's 
gracious revelations, and as the sure witness to Christ. 

Of the divine purpose. — We believe that the eternal, wise, holy, and loving 
purpose of God embraces all events, so that while the freedom of man is not 
taken away, nor is God the author of sin, yet in his providence He makes all 
things work together in the fulfilment of His sovereign desire and the mani- 
festation of His glory. 

It is quite clear that we have here the various elements which 
have to be co-ordinated in any theology ere it can satisfy the reli- 
gious life of men, rather than a well thought-out theology. A 
similar regard for the religious life in its fulness rather than for a 
premature formulation of that life in definition is seen in one article, 
which preserved for the new church that emphasis on personal 
religion which aroused so much misunderstanding and hostility 
for the early Methodists: 

Of sanctification. — We believe that those who are thus regenerated and 
justified grow in the likeness of Christ, through the fellowship with Him, the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and obedience to the truth; and that a holy life 
is the fruit and evidence of saving faith; and that the believer's hope of con- 
tinuance in such a life is in the preserving grace of God. And we believe that 
in this growth in grace Christians may attain that maturity and full assurance 
of faith whereby the love of God is made perfect in us. 

In view of yet later possible developments in the unification 
of Christianity it is noteworthy that no definite statement concern- 
ing the ministry or the government of the church is set forth to be 
a further embarrassment. The Lord Jesus Christ "has appointed 
a ministry of the word and sacraments and calls men to this 
ministry," and the "church under the guidance of the Spirit of 
Christ recognizes and chooses those whom He calls and should 

thereupon duly ordain them to the work of the ministry 

The worship, teaching, discipline, and government of the church 
should be administered according to His will by persons chosen for 
their fitness and duly set apart to their office." 

It is clear that the doctrinal statement is carefully drawn with 
a view to inclusiveness rather than prematurely to exclude by 
negative definition. And in this character more than in any 
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specific statement the essential spirit and aim of the declaration 
of faith are revealed. 

At once, however, arose a question concerning the status of 
this declaration. On this there is no ambiguity. It will be 
impossible for any court of the church in future to find itself tied 
down to condemn as heretical a minister whose character and teach- 
ing it approves, solely on the ground that the written standards 
of the church so define the faith as to prevent them from maintain- 
ing fellowship with such a minister. The living church is made 
supreme in all such matters, and no one can wonder that the 
Congregational delegates made this the one principle without 
which they could not enter the union. The freedom of the living 
church was their supreme care in the negotiation. And so it is 
that we read : 

The duty of final enquiry into the personal character, doctrinal beliefs, 
and general fitness of candidates for the ministry presenting themselves for 
ordination shall be laid upon the Annual Conference (corresponding to the 
Synod or Union). These candidates shall be examined on the statement of 
doctrine of the United church, and shall before ordination satisfy the examining 
body that they are in essential agreement therewith, and that as ministers of 
the church they accept the statement as in substance agreeable to the teaching 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

The second committee was charged with the formulation of 
the main features of the polity of the church. The same spirit 
of comprehension is manifested throughout, and the committee 
was specially happy in being able to preserve for the United church 
those specific courts and names around which cluster the fondest 
memories and characteristic traditions. Thus the first court 
superior to that of the local church will be the Presbytery, and above 
this the Annual Conference, while the supreme authority will be 
the General Council. The committee speedily discovered that 
under different names the several churches had officers and boards 
with substantially similar functions; but they recognized the 
importance of uniting the traditional Congregational freedom with 
"strong connexional ties and co-operative efficiency." The Con- 
gregationalists recognized from the first that their entrance into 
negotiations at all would presuppose willingness to abandon the 
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absolute self-government of the local church; but this involved 
a change which had been already substantially effected in many 
departments of the church, and whose further development had 
long been seen as necessary. The generous acceptance of this view 
of the situation gave them the more influence in their insistence 
that the connexional authority should itself not be bound too 
strictly by legal formulas in the interpretation of the fitness of a 
minister to represent Jesus Christ in the church. 

Two distinct tasks confronted this committee. The one was 
to form a model constitution for the church, including the new 
charges which should be formed after the consummation of the 
union. The other was to provide some transitional process by 
which existing charges would be incorporated in the new body with 
the least possible disturbance or confusion. 

As regards the latter, their organization and practices, including 
matters relating to membership, church ordinances, and societies 
enjoyed by them at the time of the union shall be retained at the 
will of the congregation, subject only to the general principles and 
legislation of the United church. In the same way the election 
of Congregational representatives to the next higher court may be 
elected just as at present. So, too, it is provided that any funds 
held in trust by the local church and not for the church at large 
shall not be interfered with by any legislation, either of parliament 
or by the new United church, without consent of the church which 
holds the funds. Thus guaranties are given against a recurrence 
of what some feared — the forcible subjection of the local church 
and its property to the new body. 

Every new charge, and any old charge which so desires, shall 
be organized according to the new model constitution, which makes 
the pastoral charge the church unit. Its liberty is to be recognized, 
so far as is compatible with its hearty co-operation in the general 
work of the United church and with the exercise by the higher 
courts of their functions. Membership is conferred on "all who 
professing faith in Christ and showing their obedience to him have 
been received into the membership." The spiritual oversight of 
the charge is vested in a board consisting of the minister, with the 
deacons, elders, leaders, or local preachers, while the financial 
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affairs are to be administered by a board of stewards or managers. 
These two bodies, together with representatives of the congregation 
or of special departments, shall meet quarterly for the review of the 
work of the charge. 

The presbytery shall consist of all ordained ministers within 
the jurisdiction who are engaged in any form of church work, or 
who have been placed on the roll by the act of the Annual Con- 
ference, together with an equal number of non-ministerial repre- 
sentatives selected according to regulations to be made later. 
Oversight of the charges and the induction of pastors, as well as 
the powers of an appeal court, constitute the main functions of the 
presbytery. 

Admission to the ministry, either as candidate or by transfer 
from other churches, is the concern of the Annual Conference, 
which is charged also to establish a balance of charges and ministers, 
so that every effective minister has a charge, and every charge 
shall have uninterrupted pastorate. General oversight of the 
religious life and church work of the territory included naturally 
falls within the power of this court, which includes in its member- 
ship all ministers on the roll of its presbyteries and an equal num- 
ber of non-ministerial representatives. 

The General Council is the supreme body and consists of 
ministers selected by the Annual Conferences and an equal num- 
ber of other representatives. It meets biennially, and its presiding 
officer is the chief executive of the United church and for this 
reason may be without pastoral charge during his term of office. 
Its power of legislation is complete, subject to two qualifications. 
No additional condition of membership shall be laid down other 
than is found in the New Testament, nor shall the freedom of 
worship now enjoyed by any church be interfered with; and any 
rule affecting doctrine, membership, worship, or the government 
of the church shall not be permanently valid until approved by a 
majority of the presbyteries. The course of study for the ministry 
and the conditions of admission of ministers from other churches 
are regulated by this supreme council. 

When we turn to the vexed question of the pastorate we find 
the way made quite plain. Each conference shall annually appoint 
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a settlement committee composed equally of ministers and laymen, 
which shall consider all applications from ministers or churches for 
settlements within its bounds. Any charge, on becoming vacant, 
may extend a call to a properly qualified minister, but the power 
of appointment is vested in the settlement committee. Any 
church or any minister may at the end of any church year seek 
some new arrangement, but the application must be in writing, 
and the reason given for the change must be satisfactory to the 
presbytery. The settlement committee has power to initiate cor- 
respondence with ministers and charges, and any church or minister 
has the right to appear before the committee. In the absence of a 
call being made when a vacancy occurs, the committee may fill the 
charge for the current year after consultation with the church. A 
minister once duly appointed to a charge has vested in him the right 
to the use of the church and the occupancy of the manse subject to 
the laws of the church. 

As to the qualifications for the ministry, one of the surprises 
which came to the Presbyterian delegation was the discovery that 
other churches insisted on as high a standard as they did for them- 
selves. The normal qualification for a minister is to be the attain- 
ment to the degree of B.A. with Greek, followed by three years' 
study on theology and one year's experience in preaching and 
pastoral work. For special cases slight modifications are provided: 
(1) two years of supervised preaching, with four years in college 
with a mixed course in arts and theology; (2) three years in arts, 
followed by the three years' work in theology and one in pastorate. 

The provisions for administration look to the gradual consoli- 
dation of the various enterprises of the church, but the details of 
this part of the program are not of any general interest. 

Finally the committee on law set forth the process by which 
enabling and incorporating acts should be secured from the provin- 
cial legislatures and the federal parliament. This legislation shall 
make certain that the complete autonomy of the church is secured 
in perpetuity, and that all property now held by or in trust for 
either of the negotiating churches shall be vested in the United 
church. And the name for the new body is to be "The United 
Church of Canada." 
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Such is the general outline of the scheme, and shortly after 
its completion it was submitted to the supreme courts of the three 
churches, securing in each case the indorsement of the body subject 
to the consent of the lower courts and the membership to which it 
was referred. The submission of the scheme to the people came to 
be involved in certain tangles of ecclesiastical politics which greatly 
complicated the issue. From the first the Presbyterians were 
most unfortunate in suffering a series of bereavements. Principal 
Caven, a peerless leader, with the confidence of the whole church 
might have piloted the movement successfully, but he was called 
away by death soon after the first meeting. Dr. Warden, who 
succeeded in the chair, soon followed him to the grave. Principal 
Patrick brought his strong, masterful personality into the chair, 
with all the downrightness of western vigor. Then came mis- 
understanding. The form of the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly left room for the suspicion that, should the presbyteries 
approve of the scheme, it might be ratified without reference to the 
people. This provoked resentment and evoked strong and organ- 
ized opposition to the procedure, which most unfortunately survived 
after the immediate cause was removed; and the opposition to 
procedure passed imperceptibly over into opposition to the scheme 
itself. From that time there was an organized party in opposition 
and something approaching party strife within the church, which 
made it obviously undesirable to hasten decision. The voting took 
place in the Methodist and Congregational churches during the 
same period as that in which the Presbyterians voted; and a 
significant fact stood revealed. The first returns of the Methodists 
were announced, indicating a vote of about 85 per cent of the mem- 
bers in favor of the union. Then came the returns of the Presby- 
terians, showing a vote less than 70 per cent, and accompanied 
by many incidents which were most painful to other churches. 
But the later voting of these other churches showed not the slightest 
deviation from the ratio of the earlier vote. The Congregational 
churches voted just as decisively as the Methodists. Then delay 
became imperative, while internal adjustments could be made; and 
some slight amendments were agreed to which smoothed the way 
for earnest folk who had misgivings about certain clauses in their 
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original form. Later came a second vote, with the result that the 
General Assembly deemed itself justified in declaring in 19 16 that 
the other negotiating bodies be informed of their decision to proceed 
with the union, but delayed final action on account of the war 
until the second assembly after the war. This was followed by a 
year of very painful agitation, which the minority hoped would 
secure the abandonment of the project by the next assembly. But 
the assembly of 19 17 simply declared that in view of the fact that 
the resolution of the previous year had set the time for action at the 
second assembly after the war, it would promote the harmony of 
the church if all active and organized propaganda were suspended 
in the meantime. The adoption of this resolution was followed by 
a few words from the president of the non-union party, in which he 
stated that he did not regard the action, thus taken unanimously, 
as in any way indicating any recession from the declaration of the 
previous year. 

Thus matters stand and the General Assembly of 1920 will 
therefore face the situation after a period of healing, when, as the 
leader of the minority promised, the matter would be considered 
afresh with an open mind. 

Meanwhile the Methodist General Conference of 1910 had 
declared its approval of the proposals and ordered that they be 
sent to the annual conferences of 191 1 for approval or otherwise, 
and if approved that they be then sent to the membership of the 
church in the next spring. The result of this vote was that the 
next General Conference, in 1914, notwithstanding the internal 
difficulty of the sister-church, declared that it would still "abide 
in the confidence that all obstacles and objections to a comprehen- 
sive union of the churches will in the good providence of God be 
ultimately overcome." 

Those opposed to the union in the sister-church were active in 
advocating as an alternative plan the full development of the 
"co-operation." This appeared strange to those outside their 
own circles, as demanding that presbyterians in selected towns 
should be called on to abandon their membership and asked to join 
the Methodist church, while in other towns Methodists would be 
required to reciprocate. This policy excited very strong opposition 
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in the Methodist church when presented as an alternative to 
union, though welcomed as a temporary adjustment leading up 
to the union; but it has meanwhile been carried out to such an 
extent that there are few small towns west of the Great Lakes where 
there is now any serious difficulty owing to the duplication of 
churches. 

One other aspect of the case should be mentioned — the possi- 
bility of a wider embrace of the union movement. Just ere the 
formulation of the basis of union was completed letters were sent 
to the bishops of the Anglican church and to the authorities of 
the Baptist unions, inviting them to enter into the negotiations. 
The bishops replied, consenting to the appointment of a suitable 
delegation, provided that previous to any discussion or inter- 
pretation the four conditions of the Lambeth conference were 
unconditionally accepted. The joint committee was called on to 
"treat with us along the lines laid down by the Lambeth conference 
for the present year and to understand that no action agreed upon 
by the delegates can become binding on the Church of England 
in Canada until approved by the General Synod acting in full 
accord with the Anglican communion throughout the world." Now 
the Lambeth terms included the recognition of the historic epis- 
copate, subject, however, to local adaptations. What adaptations 
might have been found possible in friendly discussion must remain 
undiscovered, since discussion was declined until the terms were 
accepted. The other condition, however, indicated the extreme 
difficulty of forming any union with the Anglicans while they were 
not susceptible to that same pressure of national conditions which 
had avowedly compelled the other communions to enter upon 
negotiations. One can readily appreciate the considerations which 
dictated this prerequisite of maintaining the unity of Anglican 
action, but the conditions laid down clearly precluded any expec- 
tation of successful negotiation in that direction in the immediate 
future. When, however, the United church shall have become a 
fact and by its existence challenges the Christianity of Canada to 
justify continued division, the question will have to be considered 
in the light of new facts, not the least of which will be that three 
churches have by frank, friendly intercourse found a basis of union. 
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The Baptists sent a reply not less uncompromising, in which, 
having set forth their own principles, they declared that these 
principles made it "necessary to maintain a separate organized 
existence" and required them "to propagate their views through- 
out the world." Since that letter was written years have elapsed, 
and new viewpoints are being reached, so that large numbers of 
the members of that communion are not quite so certain that 
fidelity to their principles will always demand that they "main- 
tain separate organized existence." The consummation of the 
union will throw upon the Baptist communion the responsibility 
of defending this separate existence, without affording them the 
protection which Anglicans find at hand in their relations with 
world-wide Anglicanism. 

Meanwhile, during this period of quiet thinking and recon- 
sideration, pending the second General Assembly after the war, 
some memories are growing less vivid, and other hopes and aspira- 
tions are gaining in strength and compelling power. It cannot be 
too clearly emphasized that at no time has the movement for union 
derived any considerable part of its driving power from petty or 
materialistic considerations. The search for bigness has never 
been discernible. The desire on the part of the most serious men 
of all churches to escape the limitations imposed on them by 
historical conditions has been a potent factor. The close comrade- 
ship between the ministers of the various churches during college 
days, in which they attended the same classes and mingled freely 
in the fellowship of college life, has done much to reveal the unsub- 
stantial nature of the considerations which divide the churches. 
More influential is the fact that the historical lines of church divi- 
sion do not coincide with the existing divisions in living tendencies 
and schools of thought, or ethical and religious emphasis. Humil- 
ity, awakened by a sense of the incompleteness of our own success, 
together with growing appreciation of the contribution made by 
other communions to the common Christendom, has brought most 
devout people to seek some more fully rounded type of personal 
religion and church organization; and it is hoped that the United 
Church of Canada will do much to realize that aim, blending 
Methodist enterprise with Presbyterian disciplined strength and 
Congregational freedom. 



